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‘ a (GEnTLEMENs eat. c> 
N times of public danger, every man has 
a right to offer his advice ; there are 
~ fome men who think it their duty to do it, 
| although on common occafions they may a 
; . , be. naturally too difadent of their own ae 
( | opinions, or too indolent, to give themf{elves 
the trouble to ‘obtrude tNech on the world. 


Tr fuch men happen to miftake their talents, 


a “not from vanity, but from an excefs of geal,  - 


and meddle officioutly with matters above 
B their : 





ay Miia fhe 
their reach, they may be forgiven on the 
{core of their intention: Even a modeft 
man is apt to over-rate his own judgment 


where his affections and interefts are deeply 
concerned, 


_ My zeal therefore in the common caufe. 
mutt ferve for my excufe, if in the courfe 


of this letter I thould giye my opinion more 
confidently than I ought to do, and feem to 
think myfelf, which is a very common cafe, 
much wifer than Iam, 


‘You are foon to meet on the moft ferious 


occafion that ever prefented itfelf to this 
country fince i its exiftence, 


aie harmony which fubfitted, with little | 


or no interruption, between Great-Britain 
and her Colonies, from their very infancy 

until of late, i is in danger of being deftroyed 
at for 
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for ever. The habits of kindnefs and affection, : 
on one fide, and of ref{pect and obedience, on Ly 


the other (which prevailed during fo long 
a period, were in the higheft degree con- 
ducive to the profperity of this country in 
particular, and are {till neceflary to its {e- 
curity and happinefs) are changed into 
murmurings, difcontents, and reproaches ; 
and will foon end, without fome very ex- 
traordinary interpofition, in mutual and 
implacable hatred. Complaints of grie- 
vances, real or imaginary, are heard from | 
one end of thefe Colonies to the other; the 
minds of the people appear to be agitated 
_ /asat fome great crifis; they wih, by a pub- 
lic confultation, to be aflured of the general 
opinion, by a reprefentation of every pro- 
vince, to colle& the calm, deliberate deter- 
mination of all the provinces, to eftablith 
fome public mark of mutual confidence, 
that they may hold it up to the parent 
Be country, 
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For this purpofe, Gentlemen, you are dele+ 
“gated to the Congrefs. An abfolute, per- 
fect reprefentation of the people; never €x= 
ifted perhaps, but in theory. You, it is true, 
have not been fummoned, or convened, by 
any formal conftitutional authority, or in- 
vetted with any legiflative powers: But you 
have béen thofen as freely as ‘the circum- 


for a feat in many of our legal provincial 
Affemblies, and without even the fufpicion 
of venality, which is but too frequently 
and too generally practifed among us for 
that. purpofe. | Your perfons, characters 


conftituents; you have been recommended 
by the moft honourable of all interefts, the 
general opinion of your knowledge, abilities 
and virtues. We look up to you as the 
oracles of our country ; your opinions will 
have 





country; in all its weight and importance. ~ 


ftances of the times would admit; with lef — 
cabal and intrigue than is ufually employed — 


and principles, are familiarly known to your 
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have the effect of laws,- on the minds of 


the people, and your refolves may decide 
the fate of America. All orders of men, 
who enjoy the happinefs of living under a 
free government, may boldly affume the 
charader of politicians ; they inherit a right 
to it as much as the proudeft Peer inherits 
aright *o his feat in Parliament, however 
ridiculous the proportion may appear to the 
Coliceit and arrogance of men who think 
themfelves ‘born to domineer over ‘their 
fellow-creatures at pleafure. High birth 
‘and fortune, when they are:not abuied, con- 
fer the folid and fplendid advantages of edu- 
cation and ‘accomplifhments, ¢xtenfive in- 
fluence, ‘and incitement to glory ; but.they 
- give no exclafive title to common fenfe, 
wifdom, or integrity. Thellowett orders of 
men in fuch a country, have an unalienable 
property in their induftry, their liberty, and 
-‘theirilives, and may be allowed:to fet fome 


‘value at me on the only property they can 
boaft 
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poaft of: Thefe may be all endangered, or 


loft, by the conduc of their Governors; 
they have therefore a right, as freemen, to 
examine their conduct, to cenfure, to con- 
demn it; without this right the freeft go- 
vernment on earth would foon degenerate 
into the rankeft tyranny. ‘The great out- 
lines, the fundamental principles of our 
conftitution, are within the reach of al- 
moft every man’s capacity; they require 
little more than leifure to ftudy them, me- 
mory to retain them, and candour to form a 
a true judgment of them: unhappily for 
the order and peace of fociety, this. inefti- 
mable privilege is but too often abufed. Men 
“in general are governed more by their tem- 
per than their judgment; they have little 
Jeifure and ftill lefs inclination, to inform 
themfelves exatly of the neceffary confti- 
tutional powers of the fupreme Magiftrate, 
or of their own legal rights; they have © 


been often told that liberty is a very great — 
bleffling ; 
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blefling; they talk inceffantly of it, they 


find fomething inchanting in the very found 
of the word; afk them the meaning of it, 
they think you defign to affront them; puth 
them to a definition, they give you at once 
a defcription of the ftate of nature. Their 
ideas of the nature, origin and conditions 
of civil focicty in general, are juft as con- 
fufed and inaccurate ; they take their politi- 
cal as they do their religious opinions (upon 
truft) from the nurfery, the company they 
fall into, or the profeffions and fcenes in 
which they are accidentally engaged. They 
find the movement of the paffions a more 
eafy and agreeable exercife than the drud- 
gery of fober and difpaffionate enquiry. 
_Hand-bills, news-papers, party- pamphlets, 
are the fhallow and turbid fources from 
whence they derive their notions of govern- 
ment ; thefe they pronounce as confidently 
and dogmatically, as if a political problem 


was to be folved as clearly as a mathematical 


One 3 








tte!) 
one; and as if'a bold affertion amounted to 


a demonftration. 


~ Ambition and. lut of power above the 
laws, are fuch predominant paffions in the 
—breafts of moft men, even of men who 
efcape the infeétion of other vices, that li- 
berty, legal liberty, would be in continual 
danger of encroachments, if it were ‘not 
guarded by. perpetual -jealoufy. Crafty, 
- defigning knaves, turbulent demagogucss 
quacks in politics, and impoftors in patrio- 
tifm, have in all free governments, and in 
all ages, availed themfelves of this neceilary 
{pirit of jealouly ; and by broaching doc- 
trines unknown to the conflitution, under 
the name of conftitutional principles, by bold 
affertions, partial reprefentations, falfe co- 
lourings, wrefted conttructions, and tragical 
declamations, have frequently impofed on 
the credulity of the well-meaning, deluded 
multitude. ‘Thus the moft honourable 

caufe 
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caufe that wife and good men can engage in, 
the caufe of liberty, has been often dif 
graced ; nations once as free and as happy as 
ourfelves, have been frightened into anarchy, 
plunged into all the horrors of a civil war, 
and ended their miferable career in the moft 
humiliating and abject flavery, until the 
facred name of liberty has become a word 
of fcorn and mockery in the mouths of 
tyrants, and their abandoned minions and 
emiflaries, 


Such are the calamities which have fre- 
quently arifen from an ardent miftaken zeal, 
and from the falfe refinments of fpeculative 
men, who amufe themfelves and the world, 
with vifionary ideas of perfection, which 
hever were, nor ever will be found, either 
in’ public or in private life. You, Gentle- 

-men, cannot even be fufpeced of being 
-ynder the influence of fuch delufions ; 
there are many among you who are emi- 


nently learned, not only in the laws of the 
ets land, 


x 
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land, but in the laws of nature and na- 


tions, in the general laws of reafon and 


juflice, who know their authority and re- 
vere them, not as they have been fometimes. 
explained on the narrow illiberal principles - 
of party {pirit, but as theyhave been underftood.. 


and acknowledged by the wife of all ages, 


and have ferved for the bafis of the moft | 
perfect | fyftems | of legiflation. Thefe are 


the only rules by which all political opi- 
nions ought to be tried and examined, by 
which an honeft man and a good citizen 
can form a true judgment of the duty he 
owes to his King and his Country. 


It would have been happy for the world 
on many melancholy occafions, that the 
revealed will of God, which ought to be 
| the fole rule of every man’s conduct, the 
only tranfcendent authority from which 
there lies no appeal, had never received but 
one general interpretation with regard to 


the 
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the reciprocal duties of the Sovereign and 
‘the people: but even that facred and eter- 
nal ftandard of right and wrong, in private 
Jife has been alternately perverted and pro- 
faned in the political world, by the indif. 
-creet zeal and wild paffions of mad enthu- 
fiatts, or flavith bigots; has been equally 
abufed, to ferve the purpofes of a Charles 
or a Cromwell, of a Gregory or a Ven- 
ner, to throw a veil over the horrors of a- 
narchy and rebellion, or to fanctify the ri- 
diculous and damnable dottrines of non- 
refiftance and paflive- -obedience, on’ a pro- 
per application | of the general doctrines 
and principles I have mentioned, to the 
peculiar and local circumftances of this 
country oe your proceedings — and refolves 
ought to depend by a competent knowledge 
of the character of the times, when the 


Colony charters were granted; of the 
Kings, by whom they were granted; of 


ee People, to whom Ln were granted ; 
Nae C2. of 
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of the purpofes for which they were afked 
and obtained ; of the tenor and fpirit of the 


charters themfelves, how they were under- 
ftood, and conftrued by our Anceftors: by 
a knowledge in fhort of the hiftory of our 
country, we may difcover the general con- 
ftitution of the Colonies, and be able to 
judge whether the prefent difcontents are 
founded on truth or ignorance. MEG 


By a due and candid examination of this 
very interefting fubje@t, it may perhaps 
appear, that the character of the times, 
when moft of the charters were originally 
granted, bore very little refemblance to the 
prefent times; that the ineftimable. privi- 
leges of a modern Englifhman,, might in- 
deed be found, in fome degree, in the letter 
of the law, but had never been enjoyed, 
were generally very imperfectly underftood, 
| and rarely claimed by our anceftors; that 


even thefe | legal, conftitutional Privileges 
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were 
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were encumbered with a thoufand legal cuf- 


toms, which they patiently fubmitted to, 
althongh they would exceed the patience 
of a modern Frenchman ; that they felt and 
difcovered infinitely more zeal for their re- 
ligious, than for their civil liberty, and 
would have been’contented with half the 
privileges their pofterity enjoy for an act of 
toleration. It willappear, that the Kings, 
by whom the charters were granted, were 
not defpotic Kings; that they conftitution- 
ally poffeffed the executive, not the f{u- 
preme legiflative power, of which they 


only made a part; that in all queftions of - 
magnitude, they were under the control of © 


the other parts of the legiflative power. ‘That 


‘ our anceftors were fubjects of the Kings of 


England, not as the inhabitants of Guyenne 
formerly were, or as thofe of the Electo- 


rate of Hanover are now, but fubjects of 


an Englith parliamentary King ; Englifh~ 
men in the fulleft fenfe of the word, with 
the 
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the fame habits and manners, fpeaking the 


fame language, governed by the fame 
maxims, cuftoms, and laws, with fcarce 
any diftinétion, but the latitude and longi- 


tude of their new refidence. 


That if their charters were granted 
without the concurrence of parliaments, it 
was not becaufe a parliament had no right 
to interfere, but becaufe they did not in 
thofe days appear of importance enough to 
be agitated in the great council of the na- 


tion. 


That although by their charters, our an- 


ceftors were empowered to make by-laws 


for their own local convenience, they were | 
neverthelefs exprefsly and formally reftrain- 
ed from making laws repugnant to the laws 
of England; and were univerfally underftood, 
both there and here, to owe, in common with . 

| all 
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all Englifhmen, an obedience to the laws, 


from which no King could releafe them, 


becanfe no King could difpenfe with the — 


laws. That from this parliamentary au- 
thority, they never withed, until of late, 
to be emancipated, but would rather have 
fled to it for protection, from the arbitrary 
encroachments of a James, or a Charles, 
armed with the ufurpations, and abufes, of 
privy feals, benevolences, proclamations, 
ftar chambers and high commiffion courts, 
and from the enormities of the two fuc- 
ceeding reigns; that fuch were the prac- 
tices of the times, when our early charters 
bear their dates, that if they were not 
granted by parliamentary Kings, they were, 
granted by tyrants, and we fhall gain no- 
thing by recurring to firft ptinciples. 


That no political fociety can fubfitt, un- 
lefs there be an abfolute fupreme power 
lodged fomewhere in the fociety, has been 


univer- 
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univerfally held as an uncontrolable maxim 


in theory, by all writers on government, 
from Ariftotle down to Sidney and Locke, 
and has-been as univerfally adopted in prac- 
tice, from the defpotifm of Morocco, to the 
republic of St. Marino ; as long as govern- 
ment fubfifts, fubjeCts owe an implicit 
obedience to the Laws of the fupreme 
power, from which there can be no appeal 
but to Heaven, We fot fome years ‘patt 
have been multiplying ineffe@tual refolves, 
petitions, and remonftrances, and advancing 
claims of rights, &c. our petitions have at 
laft been -negle€ted, or rejected, or cen- 
fured; the principles on which we found 
our claims, have been formally denied. To 


what, or to whom, fhall we have recourfe? 
- Shall we appeal to the King of Maflachu- 
-fetts Bay, to the King of Conneéticut, to 
the King of Rhode Ifland, againft the King 
of Great Britain, to refcind the aéts of 
parliament of Great Britain, to difpenfe 
| with 
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| with the Laws, to which as a neceflary and 
efficient part of that body, he has fo re- 
cently given his affent ? Ridiculous as thefe 


queftions may appear, I am afraid they are 
but too much of a piece with doctrines 
which have been lately broached, inculcated 
every where, and almoft every where re- 
ceived. The Colonies are conftitutionally 
independent of each other: They formally 
acknowledge themfelves loyal and dutiful 
{ubjects of his Majefty George the Thirds 
but feverally claim an exemption from the 
authority of the Britifh parliament. A 
do€trine fo repugnant to the ideas of all 
our fellow-fubjeéts in Great Britain, can, I 
truft, have no place in your affembly. The 
bufinefs you have to tran{fadt, is too ferious 
to be trifled with; the confidence repofed 
in you, too facred to be facrificed to idle 
fophiftry and vifionary diftinctions ; the 
fate of America, may depend on your re- 


folves; they fhould be founded on prin- 


D ciples 
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ciples that are plain and intelligible, that 
are marked with the authority of univerfal 
opinions and truths. 


The fupreme power of the Britith par- 
liament over her Colonies, was ever, till very 
lately, as univerfally acknowledged, by our- 
felves, as by our fellow-fubje@ts in England. 
it ufurps no claim to infallibility in its 
opinions, but gives the fubje& a legal right 
of petitioning, remonftrating, of propofing 
plans of reformation and redrefs, Never- 
thelefs, though it pretends not to infallibiliz 
ty, like all other governments, it requires an 
implicit obedience to its laws, and has a 
tight to enforce it. A tribe of favages 
unreftrained by laws, human or divine, may 
live in fome harmony, and endure for ages, 
becaufe in the ftate of nature there are at 
the moft but two or three fubjeéts to con= 
tend about, and the individuals are recipro- 
cally over-awed by the natural rights of pri- 


vate 
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vate revenge. Butin civil fociety, compof- 
ed as ‘it commonly is, of fuch an infinite 
number of heterogeneous and difcordant 
principles and interefts, in trade, in poli- 
tics, and religion, where fubje@s of con- 
tention prefent theméfelves by thoufands 
every hour ; no conttitution can fubfitt a 
moment, without a conftant refignation of 
private judgment to the judgment of the 
public. 

What part then, Gentlemen, have you 
left you to act, but to propofe, with 
the ‘modetty. of fubjects, fome practicable 
plan of accommodation, and to obey ? Shall 
the. time of fo refpectable an affembly be 
{quandered, in advancing claims of right, 
that have been urged and rejeded a thou- 
fand times; that have been heard, confi- 
dered, folemnly debated, and “decided by 
the only power on earth, who has a right 


to decide them? Shall the opinions and_ 


oh 3 D2  defires 
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( 24 ) | 
defires of a {mall part of the community, 
prevail againft the opinions and defires of 


the majority of the community ? What 


new {fpecies: of eloquence can be invented 
to perfuade? What new logic to convince 
the underftandings of our fellow-fubjets ? 
Shall the Britith fenate be governed by the 


‘pernicious maxims of a Polifh diet, and. 


the veto of a fingle member, or of a few 
members, however diftinguifhed by extra- 
ordinary wifdom and virtue, obftract or 


-fafpend, or annul the legiflation of a great 


nation? 


Thofe wife and virtuous citizens them- 
felves hold fuch doétrines in  derifion. 
While a queftion is in agitation, they de~ 
bate with freedom, but they claim no 
blind fubmiffion to their opinions, no au- 
thority, but the authority of their argu- 
ments. They arrogate not to themfelves, 


a monopoly of all the wifdom, and all the 


virtue 






























virtue in the nation. . When the queftion 
is decided, they fubmit their private {pe- 
-culative opinions, to the opinion of the 
majority, to the law of. thedand: They 
“revere the law, and make it the rule of 
their condud. | 


ws You, therefore, Gentlemen, the dele- 
gates of a very numerous and refpectable 
people, will furely think it below the dig- 
nity of your chara@ter, to affemble, with 
the paffions and language of a common 
_ town meeting, to fit in judgment, like fome 
foreign imperial power on the decrees of a 
Britith legiflature; to arraign the con- 
- duct of adminiftration, in the lofty empha- 

tic tone of a manifefto. Can fuch proceed- 
ings anfwer any purpofe, but the danger- 
ous purpofes of exafperating and provoking 
the indignation and, vengeance of all or- 
ders. and degrees of men in the parent 
country? Of alienating the affections of 
the 
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the people here, feducing them from their 


allegiance, inflaming their paflions, and 
exciting thema to popular tumults and infur- 
rections? The order and tranquillity of go- 
vernment frequently depend more upon 
the manners and morals of the people, than 
upon their laws and inftitutions, For the 
honour of our native country, there are, I 
believe, few inftances on record of any 
people under a free government, who have 
pafied through the fame length of period, 
with fo few civil commotions, though the 
powers of government have never been vi- 
gilantly exerted, nor the laws held in any 
extraordinary veneration. But the man- 
ners and morals of our countrymen are 
undebauched and innocent, compared with 


thofe of the inhabitants of older countries, 


‘where the inftruments of corruption, and 


the incitements to vices and crimes are 
more general. The danger is neverthe- 


lefs the fame, or greater. There are no 
people — 
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people on earth more fecure from the hu« 


miliating effects of poverty, more fuperior 
to the {miles or frowns of power, more 
unawed by the diftinctions of birth and 
fortuné, more confident or tenacious of 
their own opinions, or more on a level 
with all the world in their converfation and 
behaviour. The paflions of fuch men, 
agitated by falfe. principles, and miftaken 
zeal, are more dangerous:to the repofe of 
the world, than the frenzy of the moft 
diffolute and abandoned flaves. You will 
furely beware how you inflame the minds 
of fuch honeft, deluded citizens, or the 
time may come, perhaps it is not very 
diftant, that you will with, when it will 
be too late, to calm the ftorm you have 
raifed, and will tremble every moment, 
left it burft on your own heads. 


“Upon the fubje@ of a non-importation 


and nom-exportation agreement, I am at a 
, lofs 
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Jofs what to fay; it has been fo often and 


fo warmly recommended, as a {pecific re- 
medy for all our complaints, has received 
the fanétion of fuch general authority, that 
Iam afraid it will look like an affront to 
the underftandings of my fellow-citizens, 
an apoftacy from my native country, to in- 

finuate the leatt doubt of its efficacy. Yet 
let me moft earneftly conjure you, by the 
common love we bear to that country, by 
the gratitude we owe to the parent country, 
by the important trutt repofed in you, as 
you value your prefent and future peace, 
and the interefts and happinefs of your 
pofterity ; beware how you adopt that 
meafure, how you engage in that flrange 
conflict of fullennefs and obftinacy, till you 
have given it the moft calm and ferious 
deliberation. | | 


The efficacy of the meafure, admitting 
it to be a practicable one, depends, I pre- 


fume, 
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fame, upon the importance of our com- 
merce with Great Britain ; it is poflible 
that people in general here may have been 
much deceived in this matter, by partial and 
exaggerated < calculations, made under pat- 


ticular circumftances, during particular 


periods, to ferve the purpofes of party. It 
would be difficult, if not impofiible, to af- 
certain the exact value of it. But if we 


' may truft to the authority of men of emi- 


nence, who have treated this fubject as 


| politicians at large, unbiafled by partial, 


local, or temporary views, men who have 
traced it through the books of cuftom- 


houfes, merchants, brokers, manufacturers, 


&c. the beft fources of information; if we 


can depend on the opinions of the moft in- 


telligent merchants of our own country; if 


we can believe our own eyes, every man 


of common obfervation, and reflection, 


mutt be affured, that the amount of Britith 
| manufagtures imported into this country, 
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is very inconfiderable, compared with the 


opinions about it, that are fo induftrioufly 


circulated through all the Colonies, and fo 


generally received, Let us examine by the 
fame rule, the amount of the inland and 
coafting trade of Great-Britain, and her 
foreign trade with all the nations on earth; 
it will appear infinitely greater, than our 
countrymen in general (accuftomed from 
the vanity natural to all mankind to con- 
fider the little fcenes and tranfactions im- 
mediately under their eyes, as objects of 
the greateft magnitude) can form any ade- 


nate idea of. The refources of her trade 
q 


‘are infinite, the combinations of it too va- 


rious and complicated, the revolutions of 
it too fudden and frequent, to be eafily ex- 
plained or underftood. But we may judge 
of it by the refult and effect of the whole, 


whenever the aftonifhing power of the na- 


tion is called forth into exertion, Can we 
ferioufly believe, that this wealth and 
power 
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power is derived almoft entirely from her 


North American Colonies? Can we (who by 
ourown confeflions do not yet enjoy even 


all the neceflaries of life) can we reafonably 


hope, . to ftarve into comphance, fo great, 
and fo powerful a nation ? Shall we punifh 
ourfelves, like froward children, who re- 


fufe to eat, when they are hungry, that 


they may vex their indulgent mothers ? Or 
like defperate gametters, ftake at one throw, 


our fmall, but competent and happy for- 


tunes, againift the fucceflive ftakes, the ac- 
‘cumulated wealth of ages? We may teaze 
the mother country, we cannot ruin hers 
‘Let us beware how we engage in fuch an 
unequal conteft, left while we are giving 
her a flight wound, we receive a mortal 


one. — 


if, notwithftanding, we are ‘confident, 
that the meafure of a non- importation and 
non-exportation agreement, bids fair to be 
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a fuccefsful one, it certainly behoves. us as 
men, and as chriftians, to be fure that it 
-is a juft meafure. A combination, to ruin, 
or to obftruct the trade of a fellow-citizen, 
who happens to differ from us in his. reli- 
gious or political opinions, adopted in paf- 
fion, profecuted by the intrigues of a cabal, 
by innuendoes, infinuations,threatenings,and 
publicly figned by large numbers of lead+ 
ing men, would, I prefume, be a manifeft 
| violation of the laws of God and man, and 
would, on conviction, be feverely punifhed in 
every court of juftice in the univerfe, In 
what natn then will appear,, the com- 
binations of a large and refpectable body of 
fubjects, againft the fupreme power of the 
| community ; adopted from the fame mo- 
tives, profecuted by the fame arts, and pub- 
licly figned, in the face of the whole world? 
Happily for us, by the generous. and noble — 
{pirit. of the Britifh conflitution, our own 
conftitution, the crime of treafon, which i in 
aloft 
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almoft every other country is vague and 

undefined, often in the breaft of a venal 

and corrupt Judge, and made not to warn, 

but to enfnare the people, is exactly and cir- 
~ cumftantially afcertained and defined. © 


try 


| - Shall we abufe the generofity and benefi- 


cence of laws, made for our protection? 


Shall we {kulk behind the letter of the law,. 


while we wage war againft the fpirit of it? 
-Becaufe our anceftors had forefeen the pofli- 
bility of the fubjeét’s levying arms againit 
the ftate in paffion and defpair, but knew 
no inftance on record, “of their having me- 
ditated, in cold blood, its deftruCtion, and 


had therefore made no regular provifion a- 


gaint an enormity, which they eae 


colt never wt 
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It is, 1 believe, fatGcieatly notorious, tial 


there are great numbers of our countrymen, 
_ from one‘end of the continent to the other, 
bo 3 | who 
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who are averfe from this meafure, fome of 
them from opinion, others from intereft, and 


many from downright neceflity. 


For the fake of common humanity, Gen- 


tlemen, difdain to co-operate, with hand- 
bills, with news-papers, with the high me- 
nacing refolves of common town-meetings 3 
do not confpire with them, to reduce, under 
the pains and penalties of difgrace and in- 
famy, thoufands of your fellow-citizens, to 


the cruel alternative, of involving them- 


felves, their wives and children, in indigence 


and wretchednefs; or of being publicly _ 
branded and pointed out by the frantic mul- 


titude, as apoftates, and traitors to theit 


country. | 


Let us, in the name of common fenfe 


and decency, be confiftent. ‘Shall we, Pro- 


teus like, perpetually change our ground, 


ual every moment {ome new and ftrange 


fhape, 


ee, 
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fhape, to defend, to evade ? Shall we eftablith 


difttin@ions between internal and external 


taxation one year, and laugh at them the 
next? Shall we confound duties with taxes, 
and regulations of trade with revenue laws? 
Shall we rave againft the preamble of the 
law, while we are ready to admit the enact- 
ing part of it? Shall we refufe to obey the 
Tea-Act; not as an oppreffive act, but asa 
dangerous, a fole precedent of taxation, 
when every poft-day thews us a precedent, 
which our forefathers fubmitted to, and 
which we ftill fubmit to, without murmur- 
ing? Shall we move heaven and earth, againft 
a trifling duty, on a luxury, unknown to nine 
tenths of the globe, unknown to our ancef- 
tors! defpifed by half the nations of 
Europe ! which no authority, no neceflity 
compels us to ufe? There are thoufands of 
honett induftrious families, who have no re- 
fources, but in the confequences of expor- 
tation and importation, Shall we levy a tax 
upon thefe innocent citizens, a tax unheard- 
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of, difproportionate, a tax never fuggelted 
by the moft inhuman tyrant! A tax to the 
amount of their daily bread? Reflect one 
moment, on the terms, in which the re- 
folvesofeverytown-meeting on this continent 
fpeak of the Bofton port-bill ; although it 
is little more than a temporary fufpenfion 
of the trade of that city, until reftitution, 
which God and man calls aloud for, be 
made. And although the ports, at a very 


~ fnall diftance from Bofton, and every other 


port on the continent, is as free as ever, 
fhall we multiply thefe calamities ten thou- 
fand fold? For fuch calamities muft be the 
inevitable confequences of a non-impor- 
tation and non-exportation agreement. You 
ought therefore to be confident, that it will 


- prove effectual before you adopt it. Can 


any man ferioufly believe this, who is to- 
lerably acquainted with the hiftory and 
prefent flate of thef Colonies; who has 


vifited our principal cities and towns, and 
has 


C8729) pay 
has obferved by what means they have rifen 


to their wealth’and importance, how they 
daily increafe, and how their inhabitants 
fubfit? The horrid punifhments, inflicted 
_ by defpotic Princes, are commonly of little 
avail, againft a contraband trade, where any 


trifling. extraordinary profit is an irrefiftible 


temptation. What can we expect from a 
loofe agreement, where the fole fabfiftence 
of thoufands is at ftake? In all trading na- 
tions, where there are duties or prohibitions, 
there are {mugelers; there ever were, and 
ever will be, until we find fome nation, 
where every individual is a patriot or a faint, 


Such an agreement will have the defect 
and impotence of laws framed on monkifh 
ideas of purity, againft the indelible feel- 
ings and paflions of humanity. Can you 
hope, by promifes, by extorted promifes, 


to reftrain men from carrying on a clanded- 
WW F tine 
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tine trade with Great Britain, who trade 


every day with our inveterate enemies, in 
defiance of all law, and who grow rich by 
the fpoils of the fair trader > Will it not ra- 
ther happen, as it has happened already, 
that province will {muggle againft province, 
citizen againft citizen, till we are weary, 
and afhamed of being the dupes of each o- 
ther, and become the laughing-ftock of the - 
whole world? 


Let us no longer deceive ourfelves with 
the vain hopes of a fpeedy repeal of the Tea 
A&t, becaufe we triumphed in the repeal of 
the Stamp Ad; the Acts themfelves are to- 
tally different in their principles and their 
operation; the occafion by no means fimi- 
lar. We have advanced from one extrava- 
gant claim to another, made fuch fudden 


turnings and windings, taken fuch wild 
and rapid flights, that the boldeft of our 
followers 
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followers can follow us no longer; our 


mott zealous advocates are afhamed to plead 


a caufe, which all men, but ourfelves, con- 
demn. Can we any longer doubt that our 
friends, on the other fide of the Atlantic, | 
as well as our enemies, although they may 
differ in the modeof exercifing the authority 
of parliament over us, are almoft univerfally 
agreed in the principle ?, Are we not con- 
vinced from a thoufand teftimonies, that the 
clamour againft us, is univerial, and loud? 
Is this, Gentlemen, a feafon to frighten the 
parent country into a repeal? No man of 
fpirit in private life, even on the flighteft | 
] quarrel, will fabmit to be bullied, and ex- 
| pofed to the {corn and derifion of the little 
circle he lives in. Can we ferioufly hope, 
that a great nation, a proud nation, will be 
infulted and degraded, with impunity, by 
her Colonies, in the face of every rival 
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| (io. } 
kingdom in Europe? Let us then, Gentle. 


men, relinquifh for ever, a project fraught 
with abfurdity and ruin. Let your con- 


' ftituents hope, that the occafion of fuch 


an important aflembly will not be wantonly 
{quandered in opprobrious reproaches, in 
bidding defiance to the mother country, but 
in digefting and propofing fome new plan 
of accommodation, worthy her notice and 
acceptance. Difputes are generally vain 
and endlefs, where there are no arbitrators 
to award, no judges to decree; where argu- 
ments, fufpected to be drawn from ‘intereft 
and paffion, are addreffed to intereft and 
paffion, they produce no conviction, We 
may ring eternal changes upon taxation 
and reprefentation, upon a@tual, virtual, 
and non-reprefentation. .We may end as 
we began, and difagree eternally: but 


there is one propofition, a felf-evident pro- 
pofition, to which all the world’give their 
affent, 
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affent, and from which we cannot with« 
hold ours; that whatever taxation and 
reprefentation may be, taxation and govern- 
ment are infeparable. On the fubje& of 
taxation the authority.of Mr. Locke «is 
generally quoted by our advocates, as par- 
amount to. all other authority whatever. 
His Treatife on Government, as far as his 
ideas are practicable with the corrupt ma- 


terials of all governments, is undoubtedly 


a moft beautiful theory, the nobleft affer- 


tion of the unalienable rights of mankind- 
Let us refpe& it as the opinion of a wife 
and virtuous philofopher and patriot, but 
let us likewife, as good fubjects, revere the 
laws of the land, the colleéted wifdom of 
ages, and make them the fole rule of our 


political conduct. Let not Mr. Locke be 


quoted partially by thofe who have read 


him, to miflead thoufands who never read 
him, When he is brought as an authority, 
that 
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that no fubject can be juftly taxed without his 
own confent, why do not they add his own 
explanation of that confent? i.e. The 
© confent of the majority, giving it either’ 
“by themfelves, or their reprefentatives 
‘¢ chofen by them.” Do we compofe the 
majority of the Britifh community? Are 
we; or are we not of that community? If 
we are of that community, but are not re- 


préfented, are we not in the fame fituation 
with the numerous body of copyholders,. 
with the inhabitants of many wealthy and. 
populous towns; in fhort, with a very. 
great number of our fellow-fubjects, who. 
have no votes in elections ? Shall we affirm’ 


that thefe are all virtually reprefented, but 


deny that we are fo; and at the fame time. 


be too proud to folicit a reprefentation ? 
Or under the trite and popular pretences of 


venality and corruption, laugh at it as im- 


pratticable ? shally we plunge at once into. 


ppaty. ! 
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anarchy, and reject all accommodation 
with a government, (bythe confeflion of the 
wifeft men in Europe, the freeft and the no- 
bleft government on the records of hiftory) 
becaufe there are imperfections in it, as there 
are in all things, and in all men? Are we 
confederates, or allies, or fubjeéts of Great- 
Britain? In what code of laws, are we to 
fearch for taxation, under the title and con- 
dition of requifition, as we underftand the 
word? In what theory of government, an- 
cient or modern? Is it to be found any 
where on earth, but in modern harangues, 
modern pamphlets? And in thefe only as 
temporary expedients, The fupply of go- 
vernment muft be conftant, certain, and 
proportioned to the protection it affords ; 
the moment one is precarious, the other is 
fo too; the moment it fails, civil fociety 
expires. We boaft much of our bountiful 
compliance with the requifitions made du- 
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ting the left war, and in many inftances 


with reafon; but let us remember and ac- 
knowledge, that there was even then more 
than one rich province that refufed to 
comply, although the war was in the very 
bowels of the country. Can Great- Britain 


‘then depend upon her requifitions in fome 


future war a thoufand leagues diftant from 


North-America, in which, as we may have 


no immediate local intereft, we may look 
perhaps - with little concern. 


From the infancy of our Colonies to 
this very hour, we have grown up and 
flourifhed under the mildnefs and wifdom 
of her excellent laws; our trade, our pof- 
feffions, our perfons have been conftantly 
defended againft the whole world, by the. 
fame of her power, or by the exertion of it. 
We have been very lately refcued by her 


from enemies, who threatened us with 


flavery 
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flavery and deftruGtion, at the expence of 
much blood and tieafire, and eftablithed 


-after a long war (waged on our accounts, 


at our moft earneft prayers) in a flate of 
fecurity, of which there is fcarce an ex- 
ample in hiftory. She 1s ever ready to 
avenge the caufe of the méaneft individual 


among us, with a power refpected by the 


whole world. Let us then no longer dif- 
grace ourfelves by illiberal, ungrateful re- 
proaches, by meanly afcribing the moft ge- 
nerous conduct to the moft fordid motives ; 
we owe our birth, our progrefs, our deli-< 
very to her; we ftill depend on her for 
protection; we are furely able to bear 
fome part of the expence of it; let us 
be willing to bear it. Employ then, Gen- 
tlemen, your united zeal and abilities in 
fubftituting fome adequate, permanent, and 
effeQual fupply, (by fome mode of aétual 
reprefentation) in the place of uncertaing 
G ineffectual 
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ineffectual requifitions, or in devifing fome 
means of reconciling taxation, the indi- 
{penfable obligation of every fubject, with 
your ideas of the peculiar and ineftimable 
rights of an Englifhman. 


 Thefe are objects worthy a Congrefs ; 


meafures, that will confer lafting benefits 


On your country, and immortal honour on 
yourfelves, 


If, on the contrary, like independent 
ftates, you arrogate to yourfelves the fole 
right of judging and deciding in your 
own caufe; if you perfift in denying the 
fupreme power of Parliament, which no 


_ Parliament will ever renounce, like inde- 


pendent ftates, we have no appeal. but to 


the God of battles. Shall we dare lift up 
our eyes to that God, the fource. of truth 
and juftice, and implore his affiftance in 
| fuch 
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fuch a caufe? There are caufes, where, 
in {pight of the ridiculous tenets of pious, 
deluded enthufiafts, or of the wicked and 
monf{trous doétrines of flaves and tyrants ; 
the very principles, the original principles 
on which civil fociety depends, require, 
where God and Nature call aloud for refit- 
ance. Such caufes exifted in the horrid 
catalogue of oppreffions and crimes, under 
a Philip the Second, a Catherine of Medicis, 
and in the lift of grievances, during one 
period at leaft, of the reign of the ill-edu- 
cated, the ill-advifed, the unhappy Charles; 
on: fuch melancholy occafions, men of fen= 
timent, {pirit, and virtue, the only genuine 
fons of liberty, engage in the honourable 
caufe of freedom, with God on their fide, 
and indignantly facrifice every advantage: of 
fortune, every endearment of life, and life 


itfelf. Do fuch caufes exift now among us? 
Did 
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Did they ever exift? Are they likely to 
exit ! 


Open, if it be not too late, the eyes of out 
infatuated countrymen ; teach them to com- 
pare their happy fituation, with the wretch- 
ednefé of nine tenths of the globe; fhew 
them the general diffufion of the neceflaries, 
the conveniences and pleafures of life, a- 
mong all orders of people here; the certain 
rewards of induftry, the innumerable ave- 
nues to wealth, the native, unfubdued free= 
dom of their manners and converfation 3 
the fpirit of equality, fo flattering to all ge- 
nerous minds, and fo effential to the enjoy- 
ment of private fociety, the entire fecurity 
of their fortunes, liberty, and lives; the 
equity and lenity of their civil and crimi- 
nal juftice, the toleration of their religious 
opinions and worfhip. 


Teach 
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Teach them to compare thefe invaluable 
privileges and enjoyments with the abject 
and miferable fate of men debafed by arti- 
ficial manners, loft to all generous and 
manly fentiment; alternately crouching and 
infulting, from the vain and humiliating 
diftinGions of birth, place and precedence; 
trembling every moment for their liberty, 
their property, their confciences, and their 
lives ; millions toiling, not for themfelves, 
but to pamper the luxury and riot of a 





! _ few worthlefs, domineering individuals, and 
pining in indigence and wretchednefs: Save 
| them from the madnefs of hazarding fuch 










ineftimable bleffings, in the uncertain events 
of a war, againft all odds, againft invafions 
from Canada, incurfions of {avages, revolt of 
flaves, multiplied fleets and armies, a war 
which muft begin where wars commonly 
end, in the ruin of our trade, in the furren- 
der of our ports and capitals, in the mifery 
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of thoufands. ” T each them i in mercy; ' 3 
ware how they wantonly draw their firords, 
in defence of political problems, diftintions, 
refinements, about which the belt and the 
- wifeft men, the friends as well as the enemie: 
of America, differ i in. their. opinions, teft t 


at 


while we deny the: mother-country. every 


her 


mode, every right. of taxation, we give ® her 
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